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FOREWORD 



This history traces more than 40 years of active service by Marine Fighter Attack Squadron 115. 
Since its commissioning in July 1943, the squadron has evolved from a group of wartime begin- 
ners in SNJ-4 planes to today s front-line professionals in their F/A-18 Hornets. These decades have 
seen VMFA-115 on active service in the Southwest Pacific, the Philippines, China, Japan, Okina- 
wa, Taiwan, Western Europe, the Caribbean, the Mediterranean, and on both coasts of the United 
States. 

Data for the history were drawn principally from primary sources: command diaries and chron- 
ologies; muster rolls; published historical works; and recollections of the Marines involved. 

Captain John C. Chapin earned a bachelor of arts degree with honors in history from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1942 and was commissioned later that year. He served as a rifle platoon leader in the 24th 
Marines, 4th Marine Division, and was wounded in action during assault landings on Roi-Namur 
and Saipan. 

Transferred to duty at the Historical Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps, he wrote the first 
official histories of the 4th and 5th Marine Divisions. Moving to Reserve status at the end of World 
War II, he earned a master's degree in history at George Washington University with a thesis on 
“The Marine Occupation of Haiti, 1915-1922.” 

Now a captain in retired status, he has devoted major portions of three years as a volunteer 
at the Marine Corps Historical Center to writing this history. 

The history provides an informative overview of the development and employment of this squa- 
dron over a span of nearly five decades. The History and Museums Division welcomes any com- 
ments on the narrative and additional information or illustrations which might enhance a future 
edition. 




E. H. SIMMONS 

Brigadier General, U.S. Marine Corps (Retired) 
Director of Marine Corps History and Museums 



PREFACE 



This volume offers an operational narrative account of one of the Marine Corps' best-known 
fighter squadrons. Holder of three Presidential Unit Citations and three times awarded the Hanson 
Trophy, VMFA-115 has built a distinguished career since 1943. It has played a prominent role in 
every national conflict from World War II to the Vietnam War, and has served in nearly every part 
of the globe. While this history deals with a particular squadron, it exemplifies the service of many 
other Marine fighter-attack squadrons. 

I must express deep appreciation to many members of the professional staff of the History and 
Museums Division who were unfailingly helpful in research, editing, and explanation of arcane 
aviation terminology. In particular, I was greatly helped by Majors Frank M. Batha, Jr., and Arthur 
F. Elzy; Mr. Jack Shulimson; Mrs. Joyce E. Bonnett, Mrs. Regina H. Strother, and Dr. V. Keith 
Fleming, Jr. 

I also would like to thank those who were so helpful in providing photographs and comments 
on drafts. A complete list appears in Appendix G. 

Finally, I must acknowledge with gratitude the grant from the Marine Corps Historical Founda-. 
tion towards the writing of this history. 




2 , 

V JOHN C. CHAPIN 

Captain, US. Marine Corps Reserve (^Retired) 
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Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 90918 



Maj Joseph H. Foss , on the left, the commanding officer of VMF- 115, escorts Col Charles 
A. Lindbergh , on the right , during Lindbergh's “combat visit " to fly the Corsair with 
the squadron at Emirau in May of 1 944. Walking just behind them is Maj Marion E. Carl. 
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Formation and Pacific Action 

The first year of World War II in the Pacific Ocean, 
‘Starting with Pearl Harbor and the intense air battles 
following the Guadalcanal landing, dramatized the 
crucial need for additional Marine fighter squadrons. 
The pilots and planes in these harrowing early days 
had given a superb account of themselves, but, with 
a long war against a tenacious enemy in prospect, there 
simply were not enough air resources in existence. Ac- 
cordingly, a rapid build-up got underway at Marine 
air bases in the United States. From this surge came 
the creation of a squadron that was to have a long and 
dramatic record in Marine aviation history. 

On 29 June 1943, Marine Fleet Air, West Coast, is- 
sued General Order Number 29*43, which directed 
the formation at Marine Corps Air Station (MCAS), 
Santa Barbara, California, of a new fighter squadron, 
and Marine Fighting Squadron 115 (VMF-115) was born 
as a component of Marine Base Defense Aircraft 
Group 42 on 1 July 1943. On that date Major John 
S. MacLaughlin, Jr., assumed command of seven 
officers and 127 enlisted men. 1 The aircraft total was 
four SNJ-4s: simple, low-wing, two-seat trainers. First 
developed in 1935, they had a Pratt and Whitney 
550-horsepower engine that gave them a top speed of 
205 miles per hour, a very modest beginning for a 
squadron which would progress to fighters capable of 
a record-breaking 750 miles per hour within 13 years. 

During the month additional personnel were joined 
to bring the squadron strength up to 14 officers, 184 
enlisted men, and 16 airplanes * A moment of great 
anticipation occurred when the young pilots, new to 
the Marine Corps, met their next commanding officer 
on 17 July. He was Major Joseph J. Foss, already a 
legend as the Marine Corps’ leading ace and a recipient 
of the Medal of Honor for shooting down 26 Japanese 
planes at Guadalcanal. Now his job was to whip a raw 
squadron into shape for combat in the Pacific.** 



*These were a mix of SNJs and 9 FM-ls. the General Motors ver- 
sion of the F4F-4 Wildcat, a real fighter plane with 318 miles-per- 
hour speed. 

**This led to a colloquial title for the squadron, “Joe's Jokers/’ 
See Appendix E for a whimsical, unofficial insignia of the period. 



On 31 July the squadron acquired its first Corsairs, 
the gull-wing fighter that was to serve the Marine 
Corps ably for so many years. Both the F4U-1, built 
by Vought, and the FG-1, built by Goodyear, were 
received. These planes had 2,000-horsepower Pratt and 
Whitney engines that achieved a top speed of 4l7 
miles per hour and reached a ceiling of 36,900 feet. 
Armament consisted of six .50-caliber machine guns. 

For seven months the squadron concentrated on 
training for overseas combat duty. Although its war 
diaries repeated over and over the phrase, “routine 
operations,” the training was rigorous, and there were 
numerous crashes caused by both pilot error and 
mechanical failure. 

On 8 February 1944, flights were'Secured and final 
preparations for departure began. All hands moved 
to Naval Air Station (NAS), San Diego on 12 Febru- 
ary and boarded the seaplane tender USS Pocomoke 
(AV-9). The squadron left San Diego on 13 February 
for overseas duty as part of Marine Aircraft, South Pa- 
cific. Arriving at Turtle Bay, Espiritu Santo, New 
Hebrides Islands, on 4 March, VMFT15 began normal 
flight training operations soon after debarkation. 
Again there were crashes on landings and takeoffs, 
with First Lieutenant Jack W. Aldrich killed on 20 
March “from breathing flames and gas fumes” 2 

A month later, it was time to move again. Person- 
nel for the ground echelon left Guadalcanal on 14 and 
16 April on board LST-488 and a transport, the USS 
George Clymer (AP-57). They arrived at Emirau, St. 
Matthias Islands, on 20 April Meanwhile, after a com- 
bat check of its aircraft, the flight echelon departed 
Espiritu Santo on 18 April en route to Piva Yoke, Bou- 
gainville, British Solomon Islands. The next day the 
squadron was assigned to Marine Aircraft Group 12 
(MAG-12). Then on 2 May Major Foss led the flight 
echelon to Emirau, with operations there beginning 
the following day. 

The squadron’s missions were varied: escort for 
SCAT (South Pacific Combat Air Transport) flights, 
patrol boat cover, dawn and dusk combat air patrols, 
visual reconnaissance search for life rafts or distress sig- 
nals, strafing attacks on Japanese warehouses and 
barges, strip alert for possible “bogies,” “Dumbo” (a 
PBY rescue plane) escort, bomber escort, and truck 




Departmenuof Defense Photo (USMC) F31733 

The V ought F4U-1 Corsair was the pride of the squadron . VMF-1 13 first received them 
at MCAS Santa Barbara , California , in July 1943 . before entering combat in the Pacific. 



reconnaissance. Missions ranged over many areas: 
Green Island, New Hanover, Byron Strait, Kavieng, 
Djuai Island, Balgai air strip, Rabaul, and New 
Ireland. 

The perils of low-level strafing were illustrated when, 
on 20 May, one of the pilots “flew too low and hit 
an upper limb of a small tree, damaging cowl and flaps 
... plane at this time was hit by light AA [Antiair- 
craft fire] just aft of the cockpit” The plane, however, 
made it safely back to base * On 22 May the pilot was 
not as lucky; AA fire hit the plane of First Lieutenant 



*The F4U Corsair strafing tactics were to. start the runs at 8,000 
feet and pull out at 23 feet. 



Percy M, Hall, Jr., causing if^o crash and explode on 
New Ireland. 

Misfortune continued when two days later the en- 
gine of First Lieutenant Kenneth L. Myers’ plane failed 
on a test flight and he drowned after crash landing 
in the ocean. 

During the busy month of May 1944, VMF-115 had 
a distinguished visitor. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
USAAF. He was making a tour of the South Pacific 
^rea as a “noncombat” consultant, analyzing the Cor- 
sair in action.** However, during the period 26-30 May 
he flew four missions with the squadron. 

** Colonel Lindbergh assisted greatly in the" conversion of the F4U 
$o a fighter-bomber. 
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Describing one of these flights, he later wrote: 

Kavieng looked like an ant bill when I approached in my 
fighter-bomber . . I feel the stick’s vibration in my hand, 
and the pedals against my feet. My thumb has the power 
of TNT and my finger controls six machine guns . . Minute 

circles on the ground warn of enemy antiaircraft cannon 
. . We have come to toss five-hundred pound bombs at 
humans down below We drop our dive brakes, purge 
our wing tanks, brighten gun sights ... I pull into a wing- 
over putting the sun behind my back, and nose steeply to 
the dive . . My controls tighten, the altimeter needle 
touches ten thousand feet, air howls, wings tremble . 
Fifty-five hundred feet. NOW. My thumb presses, my arm 
pulls back, I kick right rudder toward the sea, reverse bank 
to throw off enemy ack-ack, reverse again, and look dowrf 
to check my marksmanship. 3 

On 31 May VMF-115 was relieved from duty at 
Emirau, having completed 136 combat missions from 
471 individual flights during the month. This action 
was followed by a welcome respite for the flight eche- 
lon: “health and recreation" for a week in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. After that the squadron had a period with no 
flight operations except the ferrying of 20 FG-lA 
planes from Espiritu Santo to Bougainville. By 24 July, 
however, the flight and ground echelons were reunit- 
ed at Emirau and operations recommenced the next 
day. The missions concentrated on bombing runs at 
Kavieng and Rabaul, using both 300- and 1000-pound 
bombs. Major personnel shifts occurred with new pi- 
lots coming in and taking area familiarization flights 
to replace those who had transferred. At this time 
VMF-115 had 49 officers and 249 enlisted men, 15 
F4Us and 5 FG-lAs. 

August saw a continuation of the daily bombing 
runs to Rabaul and Kavieng. Antiaircraft fire varied 
from light to heavy, and often bombing “results were 
unobserved " On 12 August AA fire hit the oil line 
of one plane, forcing a water landing. The pilot was 
uninjured and was picked up by a “Dumbo” withirf 
10 minutes. 

The next month saw a change in command. Major 
Foss had suffered recurrent attacks of malaria and 
needed to return to the United States for treatment * 
Therefore, on 21 September, Major John H. King, Jr., 
the squadron executive officer, took over as command- 
ing officer. Hours flown during the month rose to 
1,009.3. There were more personnel shifts, and another 



*Moving from active duty to reserve status in December 1945 : , 
Major Foss resigned from the Marine Corps in September 1946 and 
joined the Air National Guard in South Dakota. There he rose to 
fhe rank of brigadier general and entered politics, serving as govern 
nor from 1954*58 In i960 he was named Commissioner of the 
American Football League. 



week of health and recreation in Australia for the vete- 
rans. This was only a brief interlude, however, and then 
it was “back to work.” 

On 12 September the Corsair piloted by First Lieu- 
tenant Robert J Larsen was hit by AA fire during a 
strafing run. He made a successful water landing and 
was picked up uninjured by a “Dumbo” in five 
minutes. Again, on 29 September, a similar rescue 
took place for First Lieutenant Paul K. McKinney. 

There was more the next month. Taking off for a 
barge strike on 5 October, First Lieutenant August 
Dannehl's plane crashed when a tire blew out. The 
aircraft w^as a total wreck, but he was uninjured. Two 
days later First Lieutenant Donald L. Olson’s Corsair 
was hit over New Ireland. He bailed out and was res- 
cued by PT boats. 

October saw another squadron ferrying operation, 
as pilots made flights to Guadalcanal to bring back 
planes with wing tanks. New' pilots also joined 
VMF-115, were put through familiarization training 
and w'ere soon carrying their share of sorties. 

Daily bombing and strafing missions over Kavieng, 
tr Dumbo” and SCAT escort, and dog-fighting prac- 
tice continued in November. On 9 November Second 
Lieutenant Derry W. Fergusons engine stalled, forc- 
ing a water landing in which he drowned. A similar 
engine failure on 18 November caused Second Lieu- 
tenant Theodore E. Crampton to make a crash land- 
ing on Emirau, and he died as a result of burns. 

Philippine Combat 

For some time Major General Ralph J. Mitchell. 
Commanding General, 1st Marine Aircraft Wing (1st 
MAW), had been pressing hard to get the wing a fight- 
ing assignment in the Philippine Islands where, on 
20 October 1944, the main landings at Leyte Island 
had taken place. "The dangerous lack of airpower was 
felt more and more as the campaign progressed.” 1 
Naturally the Marine Corps felt it could help meet 
this need, but the key to Marine air involvement 
proved to be Admiral William F. Halsey, USN, whose 
Third Fleet had played a prominent role in the battle 
for Leyte Gulf on 23-26 October. As he later wrote: 

I had under my command in the South Pacific a Marine 
Air Group which had proved its versatility in everything from 
fighting to blasting enemy vessels. I knew that the group 
was now under MacArthur’s command, and I knew, too, 
without understanding why, that when Kenney was not 
keeping it idle, he was assigning it to missions far below 
its capacity. Kinkaid s complaint of insufficient air cover 



The zone of operations for VMTlD during its tour of duty in the Southwest Pacific area in 1944 . 




prompted me to take a step which was more than a liberty; 
to a man of meaner spirit than MacArchur’s it would have 
seemed an impertinence. 1 called these Marines to his at- 
tention. He ordered them forward, and within 24 hours of 
their arrival, they had justified my recommendation. 2 

Thus, in late November, the four squadrons of 
M AG- 1 2 (VMFs- 115, -211, -218, and -313) were alert- 
ed to move to Tacloban Airfield on Leyte. 3 

The change from the operations at Emirau started 
on 2 December when VMF-115 began its move to 
Leyte, a distance of 1,957 miles from Emirau via Hol- 
lands and Peleliu. 4 Arriving the next day at Tacloban, 
it found that conditions there were still very primi- 
tive. The muddy strip had practically no operative tax- 
iways or parking facilities; it was overcrowded and 
conducting operations was difficult even in good 
weather. 5 Accordingly, the squadron moved seven 
miles south to the field at Tanauan, where an airstrip 
of Marston mat had been laid over the sand , and on 
5 December it commenced operations. Ordered to 
cover a naval task group east of Leyte, VMF-115 ar- 
rived on station just as several Japanese "Zekes” at- 
tacked the ships* First Lieutenant Johnny D. Lindley, 
the flight leader, spotted one “Zekc” that had just 
finished a run on a ship. Nosing over from about 
13,000 feet, he fired on the plane until it began to 
smoke and went out of control. (The squadron’s first 
kill was later confirmed by an Army P-38.) 

Other missions included bombing attacks on the 
Masbatc airfield, on Japanese installations at San Isidro 
Bay, and on enemy convoys, as well as escort sorties 
to cover patrol boats, “Dumbos”, supply drops, and 
protection for the U.S. Army landings at Ormoc and 
Mindoro. There was also a brief stay at the San Jose 
strip for the missions on Mindoro. 

Another squadron air victory came on 20 Decem- 
ber when First Lieutenant Norman W. Gourley and 
Second Lieutenant Marion B. Collin, while on an at- 
tack mission against a Japanese bivouac area at San 
Isidro, shot down a “Dinah”** (This was a memora- 
ble month for Lieutenant Gourley, because on 29 De- 
cember the landing gear of his plane collapsed while 
he was landing, and, although he was unhurt, his 
plane was completely destroyed.)*** 

On 11 December the squadron had a busy day, 
Together with VMF-211, VMF-218, and VMF-313, it was 
ordered to attack an enemy ship convoy off Panay. 

*The “Zeke” was a Mitsubishi 1940-rype low -wing monoplane 
fighter, originally called a “Zero.’' 

**Thc '‘Dinah” was a very fast, two-engine reconnaissance plane. 

•♦♦Lieutenant Gourley later rose to the rank of major general 



When sighted, glide bombing attacks were made and 
serious damage was inflicted on a 10,000-ton Japanese 
AK with one 1,000-pound bomb. Simultaneously, 
First Lieutenant William J. Rainaitcr engaged a cover- 
ing “Oscar” and shot it down**** Lieutenant 
Rainalter’s plane was subsequently hit by AA fire and 
he was forced to bail out over Sambulawan. Fortunate- 
ly, he was rescued by friendly natives who guided him 
to a guerilla headquarters.***** 

In the afternoon, VMF-115 returned to the attack* 
again. Captain Rolfe F. Blanchard, who led the strike, 
told the story: 

preparations were made, in collaboration with Army 
Air Force operations, to launch a strike. It was decided chat 
the strike would be composed of about 30 P-40’s canying 
500 instantaneous fuzed bombs and 28 F4lTs canying 1000 
4-5 second delay bombs. The Army flight was to strike first, 
by dive bombing, and we were to follow with a masthead 
attack. A joint briefing was held for all pilots. Army and 
Marine, and thoroughly briefed by (Captain) Roger Haber- 
man [VMF-2U, acting group operations officer). A second 
briefing was held for Marine Pilots in which detailed t a c ti c s 
were Laid out. The plan was to strike at masthead level in 
three waves spaced far enough apart to allow the preceding 
wave’s bombs to detonate safely. . 

When the ships were sighted (there was a broken layer 
of cumulus between 6-7,000 feet) the Army started peeling 
off in groups of 2 and 3 planes and dove from 10,000 to 
about 5,000, released bombs and pulled back through the 
overcast. They accomplished nothing except to make interest- 
ing splashes in the water and wake up the Japs. AA immedi- 
ately became very intense. As the last Army bombs were 
falling our Corsairs were in position and coming in fast and 
low. The Japs never saw us coming until we started to shoot 
(we received no fire until past the screening destroy- 
ers). e 

A total of six hits were scored in masthead runs on 
two troop ships which sank, and there was a near miss 
which slightly damaged one destroyer****** In the 
attack. Second Lieutenant Michael A. Gudor was 
jumped by two “Zekes” after he had earlier shot down 
one. He described the action as follows: 

Two Zekes at the same altitude turned towards me 
so 1 turned into them for the book says— "In a head-on run 

****The squadron s war diary noted that the “Oscar was unable 
to outmancuver (our) own aircraft.” The “Oscar” was a Nakajima 
single-engine fighter. 

♦♦♦♦♦His tup back to American lines took three days and re- 
quired a cross-country trek, then a barge trip, followed by a ride in a 
truck, and concluded with a flight in a light plane back to Tacloban. 

•♦♦♦♦♦These results are from VMF-115. WWU War Diary, 
HDec44. Since they come from the eyewitness accounts of the pi. 
lots who made the attacks, these tallies seem more probable than 
those listed in Marine Aviation in the Philippines (HistDiv, HQMC, 
Washington, 1951), p 36. This latter source only lists “a direct hit 
oh a larger freighter" and “two hits on another freighter . . leav- 

ing the ship listing and burning" 



a Jap plane will either turn aside or blow up” Evidently this 
Jap hadn't read the book for he kept coming. We were clos- 
ing fast prop to prop. All my sue 50 cal. guns were going 
and pieces were flying off the Zekc’s cowling. At the last 
possible instant 1 nosed my Corsair violently down. The Zeke 
passed over and sheared off half of the rudder and left 
stabilizer. I immediately had my hands full .... I dove 
for the ocean but at 400 knots the plane vibrated like it would 
fall apart. Also, the oil pressure went down to zero and the 
propeller froze stock still. At 800 feet altitude I leveled the 
plane and bailed out into the sea. During the night the con- 
voy we had hit was burning and the explosions rent the air 
about 10 miles to the southeast of me. The next day about 
5 p.m. a beautiful Navy PBY set down on the sea and picked 
me up. 7 

(Lieutenant Gudor had another close call later in the 
month; while landing on 27 December, his tire blew 
out and his plane went off the runway and flipped 
over on its back. It was demolished, but he was 
unhurt.) 

The following day, 12 December, three planes of 
VMF-115 (along with four from VMF-218) went after 
two Japanese destroyers and a transport ship off Pa- 
nay. Three hits were scored by VMF-115 pilots on the 
lead destroyer, the Uzukt\ and it exploded and sank* 
Then on 18 December, while on beachhead patrol 
at Mindoro, First Lieutenant Edward A. Hammers 
caught up with an ‘‘Oscar” and shot it down. Five days 
later First Lieutenant Richard W. Cline, coming down 
from 23,000 feet over Golo Island, attacked a “Zeke” 
and sent it smoking into the sea. 

It had been a busy and difficult, yet fruitful, month 
for VMF-115. Operating 5 F4U-ls, 4 F4U-lDs, and 13 
FG-lAs, the squadron lost 11 planes in December. To- 
tal flight hours rose sharply, to 1,810.3, and, for the 
first time, VMF-115 was credited with destroying ene- 
my planes, chalking up four and one-half kills.** 
Recognition came in the form of War Department 
General Order Number 123 (dated 18 October 1946): 

The Marine Fighter Squadrons 115, 211, 218 and 313 are 
cited for outstanding performance of duty in action in the 
Philippine Islands from 2 to 15 December 1944. During this 
period, at a critical stage in the operations on Leyte, first 
battleground in the campaign to liberate the Philippines, 
these Marines fighter squadrons not only carried out their 
primary mission of providing aerial cover, but also gave close 
support to our ground troops and intercepted large and heav- 
ily escorted enemy convoys .... The gallantry’ and fighting 
spirit of the Marine pilots and rhe skill and tireless fidelity 
to duty of the ground personnel, who so well carried out 
their arduous task of maintaining and servicing the aircraft 



♦The desuoycr’s name is not given in the VMF-115 war diary’ and 
is taken from Sherrod, History , p. 280. It was also called the Yuzukt. 

* ‘October flight hours had totalled only 919-7 and November’s 
total was 1,220. 



under the worst possible conditions, constituted a major con- 
tribution to the success of the Leyte operations and initial 
American victory in the Philippines. The achievements oi 
the Marine Fighter Squadrons 115, 211. 218 and 313 are in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the armed forces of 
the United States.® 

The year 1945 opened quietly for the squadron. No 
enemy planes or ships were destroyed, but there were 
1,555.2 hours flown and 432 combat missions in Janu- 
ary. Missions covered a wide range of assignments: 
bivouac strafing, pauols, convoy cover, airstrip bomb- 
ing, reconnaissance of Luzon Island, air cover for U.S. 
Fleet units, truck and barge arcacks, escort for C-47s, 
and "Dumbos” etc*** 

Even in a quiet period such as this, there were open 1 
ational losses and damage to five planes. Two incidents 
occurred on 3 January. First Lieutenant Glen E. McCall 
had his engine stall on takeoff and crash at the end 
of the strip. The plane exploded and he was severely 
burned. The same day, while covering a convoy south- 
west of Leyte, a fire broke out in the cockpit of the 
Corsair piloted by First Lieutenant Ivan Harrison, Jr., 
and he was forced to bail out. A destroyer picked him 
up soon after he entered the water. 

One day, 6 January, was profitable in strafing An- 
geles Field on Luzon Island. There, a flight from 
VMF-115 caught seven Japanese planes on the ground 
and left them all burning. 

During February, 402 combat missions and 1,116.3 
total hours were flown, most of which were for ground 
support or escort flights over Cebu, with some sorties 
using napalm bombs. A number of new pilots joined 
the squadron, as veterans were rotated back to the 
United States. 

On 13 February, the squadron assisted native guer- 
rillas in their battle against the Japanese. Two VMF-U5 
pilots, on landing at Tuburan, Cebu Island, were asked 
by a guerilla leader to strafe targets he would point 
out from a C-47. Accordingly, the Corsairs hit build- 
ings at Lugo, Llihan, and Tabogon. They left all struc- 
tures burning, in which a total 600 Japanese soldiers 
were reportedly quartered. 

A unique mission occurred on 23 February. Major 
Eldon H. Raiisback, executive officer of VMF-115; First 
Lieutenant Paul Chambers; Second Lieutenant Robert 
O. Bunce; and Second Lieutenant Charles B. Collin 
spotted two small Japanese submarines on the surface 



“•The squadron’s war diary contained an interesting note rev- 
ealing the primitive methods used for timing bomb releases. Fly- 
ing between 50 and 100 feet at 300 knots, the pilot would release 
his napalm bombs “when the bottom side of the cowling passed 
over the aiming point." 




The Philippines zone of operations for VMF-1 13 during 1944-1943. 
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while on a bombing and strafing mission at Cebu City. 
Missing the submarines on their first attack, they 
returned to base and received permission to go back 
on a second try. Fully rearmed, they attacked in runs 
at a 20-25 foot altitude, skip-bombing their 
1,000-pound bombs. One submarine was hit, “prob- 
ably [the] first submarine sunk by [a] Corsair”, the 
squadron war diary noted. 9 

The next day, on a sortie to bomb Japanese A A po- 
sitions near the airstrip at Cebu City, the plane of Se- 
cond Lieutenant John E. Dixon was hit. His report gave 
a first hand account: 

When advised by a wingman that my Corsair was smok- 
ing, I looked at my oil pressure. It read zero. The plane be- 
gan to stall. 1 suppose I had been hit somewhere by Jap 12.7’s. 

I ascertained that all switches were on so that the plane would 
blow up on crashing, and promptly prepared to bail out. 

To prevent banging my leg on the tail assembly, I grasped 
the trailing edge of my right wing, suspended myself from 
there by my hands, and from the cockpit by my toes, and 
pushed myself dow n. The tail assembly went a good six feet 
over my head. I bailed out at 1200 feet, and the chute opened 
at 500 feet. The wind blew me from my position over Jap 
lines 100 yards into guerilla territory. I landed among bam- 
boo trees and dangled twelve feet above the ground. The 
straps unfastened easily, and I dropped to the ground and 
ran like hell toward the guerrilla lines, while the other three 
Corsairs continued strafing the enemy, keeping them down. 
Unarmed volunteer guards (guerrillas) met me and escort- 
ed me to guerilla headquarters. 10 

Lieutenant Dixon returned to the squadron four days 
later. 

The squadron focused its Attention in March on 
covering the landings at Zamboanga, Mindanao. On 
7 March the engine stalled on Second Lieutenant Wil- 
liam H. Foster s Corsair while he was airborne half way 
between Cebu and Leyte. He bailed out and was 
picked up by a native boat in 15 minutes, afterward 
returning safely to the squadron. 

The next day Major Railsback caught a "Tojo” near 
the San Roque airdrome and shot it down in flames * 

US. Eighth Army headquarters decided that the 
next use of MAG-12 would be in the far western part 
of Mindanao Island, as part of the Victor IV opera- 
tion. Thus, on 10 March, some planes of VMF-115 tem- 
porarily operated out of the guerilla-held Dipolog 
airfield, while a naval bombardment at Zamboanga 
prepared the way for the Army’s 41st Division which 
was landing there. This same day the assault troops 
went ashore with the San Roque airfield as a key ob- 
jective. The next day the advance echelon of VMF-115 
began unloading and landing operations. One of their 



first acts was to rename the strip Moret Field, in honor 
of a Marine aviator killed earlier in the South Pacific.** 

An important mission at this time was assisting the 
Filipino guerrillas whenever possible. Thus, on 13-14 
March, when the Japanese were advancing on guer- 
rilla headquarters at Tuburan, Cebu, squadron straf- 
ing attacks were used to delay them for 18 hours, 
thereby saving the strip for American use. 

On 14 March, Major Railsback flew the first Cor- 
sair to land at Zamboanga. 11 This same day the squa- 
dron lost another pilot. First Lieutenant Jonathon S. 
Schnorf was on a flight covering a C-47 bound for 
Peleliu. The two aircraft entered a cloud bank 
together, but when the C-47 emerged a half hour later, 
Lieutenant Schnorf s plane was missing. Search planes 
could find no trace of him. The next day the rear and 
advance echelons of VMF-115 were reunited at their 
new base on Zamboanga. 

Then, on 22 March, while on a bombing run near 
Zamboanga, the engine of Second Lieutenant Mari- 
on B. Coopers plane cut out at 150 feet of altitude. 
The aircraft crashed in the trees, exploded, and burst 
into flames. He died instantly. 

One of the most unusual air-ground tactics used 
during the entire Zamboanga operation was employed 
on 27 March near guerrilla-held Dipolog airstrip. In 
answer to a request from the American officer in 
charge of the guerrillas, Major Donald H. Wills, AUS, 
a division of four VMF-115 Corsairs (led by Captain 
Rolfe F. Blanchard) was dispatched to Dipolog. About 
150 Japanese troops, armed with knee mortars, a light 
machine gun, and automatic rifles, had advanced to 
within 16 kilometers of Dipolog. They were well- 
seasoned troops who had been moved into the area 
from Zamboanga about five weeks earlier. Major Wills 
felt that an air strike might boost the Filipino guerril- 
las’ morale and damage the enemy at the same time. 
Control of the strike by normal means was impossible 
because there were no maps or photographs of any 
kind available, no method for marking targets, and 
no means of communication with the troops. But 
VMF-115 ingenuity found a way. Into the cockpit of 
a Marine Corsair climbed Major Wills, who was 
thoroughly familiar with the enemy positions; after 
him climbed the smallest of the Marine pilots in the 
division, First Lieutenant Winfield S. Sharpe. Both 
men squeezed into the narrow confines of the cock- 
pit, with Sharpe sitting on Wills’ lap. Soon afterward, 
with the major pointing out targets to the pilot, Lieu- 
tenant Sharpe’s Corsair led a four-plane division in six 



*A ' 4 Tbjo” was a Nakajima single-engine fighter. 
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**Lieutenant Colonel Paul Moret had died from a crash at sea 
near New Caledonia on 8 June 1943. 
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On 27 March 1945, IstLt Winfield S. Sharpe ofVMF-115 sat on the lap of Maj Donald 
H. Wills to enable a strafing of Japanese positions in the first dual-cockpit Corsair mission. 



strafing passes over the enemy's positions. The enemy 
area was thoroughly strafed, and the Japanese were 
compelled to withdraw. 12 

VMF-115 had proved its mettle in a wide range of 
support missions during the period 3 December 1944 
to 9 March 1945- It had been an important part of 
MAG-12’s Philippine operations, and for its partici- 
pation it shared in the subsequent award of a Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation to MAG-12, Referring to the accurate 
antiaircraft fire and intense aerial opposition the Ma- 
rine squadrons encountered, the citation praised the 
heroism of the pilots in supporting guerilla units and 
inflicting severe losses on the Japanese .* 

With the Zamboanga area secured, the 4 1st Divi- 
sion was ordered to strike deep into the Sulu Ar- 
chipelago, landing at Sanga Sanga Island and nearby 
Bongao Island on 2 April, with planes from VMF-115 
providing air cover. Second Lieutenant Roy H. 



♦For full text of citation see Appendix D 



McDonald, Jr., was on combat air patrol over Bongao 
on 2 April when he was forced to crash land at sea, 
but after only 35 minutes in his rubber raft he was 
picked up, unhurt, by a patrol boat. 

The next day First Lieutenant Paul Chambers made 
an emergency landing on the Sanga Sanga airstrip, 
making his the first U.S, combat plane to arrive there. 

On 4 April, four planes of VMF-115, found “one of 
the lushest targets of the Mindanao campaign to date” 
First Lieutenant Horace D. Dawson and Second Lieu- 
tenant Russell Olsen shot up at least 10 Japanese 
trucks, cars, and other motorized vehicles near Valen- 
cia. Meanwhile, First Lieutenant Dwain A. Hoops and 
Second Lieutenant Dennis Byrd were knocking out at 
least 29 more vehicles. 

Starting on 9 April the squadron furnished cover 
for the Joio landings. The best target came, however, 
on a flight to cover SBDs attacking Buayan Airfield. 
There, on 12 April, squadron Corsairs caught five 
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camouflaged Japanese planes on the ground and des- 
troyed them all. 

For the second time, the squadron was forced to list 
one of its pilots as ‘‘missing in action.” Second Lieu- 
tenant George A. Coshal disappeared on a ferrying 
flight on 15 April from Leyte to Zamboanga, and no 
trace was found. 

During the latter part of April, VMF-115 support- 
ed the Dumaguete invasion of Negros Island which 
had been launched on 29 March by the 40th Division 
in a shore- to-shore operation from Panay, Also dur- 
ing the month, there were numerous personnel trans- 
fers, with old pilots leaving and new ones reporting 
in for duty. Eight pilots spent 26-30 April at Malabang 
on Mindanao standing scramble alert, but no enemy 
contacts were made there. The squadron totaled 
1,489 9 flight hours and 472 combat missions in April, 
using its 14 FG-lAs, 4 F4U-ls, and 4 FG-lDs.* 

Operations in May illustrated the kind of adminis- 
trative problems that can arise in combat zones. On 4 
May the squadron received orders to submit, in the 
future, two distinct mission reports. The first, with the 
usual combat information, would go on to higher 
headquarters. The second, with complaints and recom- 
mendations, would go no further than the group oper- 
ations officer. This order was the result of a sharply 
worded mission report received the day before, in 
which one of VMF-ll5’s pilots had noted: “The night 
fighter relief was late arriving on station, causing 
Sigma 6 to leave station 25 minutes late, and land at 
base well after dark without night landing equipment 
.... Pilots recommend that night fighter relief take 
off earlier and that marker lights be posted on the end 
of the runway” 

One mission (on 7 May) had good, observable 
results in ground support when napalm bombs knock- 
ed out pillboxes and two tanks in the Davao area. This 
same day, in an attack at Tigatto, napalm bombs wrrc 
put down directly on top of the Japanese naval head- 
quarters there and blanketed the building in flames. 

New ordnance made its appearance in the squadron 
at this time, and from 10 May onwards there are, for 
the first time, repeated references in the war diary to 
practice rocket firing. More of the new Corsairs (Model 
D) also became available for VMF-115 to use (19 May). 

The last important landing in the Philippines was 
made by the Army’s 108th Regimental Combat Team 
at Macalajar in northern Mindanao on 10 May. The 



*The D model was modified for use as a fighter bomber with 
a long-range tank and two 1,000-pound bombs or eight 5-inch rock- 
ets under the wings. 



squadron supported it by combat air patrols and con- 
voy escort missions. 

A napalm bombing mission to Kibawe, Mindanao, 
*On 12 May brought a happy report from the local con- 
troller: “Very good job ... all bombs on dug-in posi- 
tions . the Japs w r ere sizzling . hope you can 
come back again” 

There were of course, many difficulties in opera- 
tions. A mission was sent out on 13 May to bomb near 
Davao, but the pilots had no maps of the target area 
and therefore had to make a switch in targets on the 
spot. Another continuing problem was the frequent 
number of dud bombs delivered on target that failed 
to explode. There were also repeated reports of bombs 
that “hung” or “delayed in releasing,” or “would not 
release,” causing them to miss the target. 

On a mission to bomb the Kibawe area on 23 May, 
the Corsair of Second Lieutenant Daniel Bradley was 
seen trailing smoke, possibly from AA fire. He head- 
ed for the Libby airstrip on Mindanao, but his plane 
burst into flames at 1,000 feet of altitude. Pulling up, 
Lieutenant Bradley started to bail out. His parachute 
hung up briefly on the vertical stabilizer, but came 
loose finally between 150 and 500 feet. When he hit 
the ground, the airdrome ambulances raced up the 
assist him. They found him with second degree burns, 
but he recovered from his injuries and returned to duty 
with the squadron. 

During the last week of May, VMF-115 encountered 
problems with the local Army fighter directors. Poor 
radio communications and lack of target assignments 
from the directors caused the squadrons pilots to waste 
their fuel and jettison their bombs at sea. The difficul- 
ties in coordination were graphically illustrated in one 
report 

. airborne to strike Japanese targets around Davaa The 
Army SAP [Supervisory Airplane Pilot] again failed assign- 
ment of a definite target, although pilots had been briefed 
to drop their bombs on a storage area on the Davao River. 
Pilots prepared to strike this target. The artillery directing 
plane, an L-5, was called and asked to order artillery fire to 
cease, so the bombing run could be made. The pilots then 
attempted to make the bombing run, but artillery fire be- 
gan blossoming below very suddenly; so planes headed for 
Davao Gulf. After orbiting for over an hour and vainly at- 
tempting to have the Army SAP assign a target, the pilots 
went low on fuel and had to jettison all their bombs . 13 

On 26 May the squadron suffered another pilot 
missing in action. Major Richard F. Harrison s plane, 
w hile on a ground attack mission near Mintal, start- 
ed to smoke, possibly from AA fire, at 100 feet of al- 
titude, and then struck the trees. At this point the 
other pilots in the flight lost sight of him and could 




Photo courtesy of LtCoI Thomas \f poles 



A captured Japanese soldier directs a U.S. B-25 bombing attack on enemy positions in 
the Philippines during 1945. Pigh ter cover was provided by the Corsairs from V MB -115 , 



find no trace while circling the area* which was an 
Japanese hands * 

A change of command took place on 30 May when 
Major King was succeeded by Major John S. Payne as 
commanding officer. As the month ended, the squa- 
dron totaled its work: 1,586.3 hours flown and 486 
combat missions. 

Air control problems continued in June, with vari- 
ous missions aborted when Army fighter directors were 
unable to designate targets or could not be contact* 
ed. These were, however, minor irritations compared 
to the jinx-filled mission on 14 June. On that day 11 
pilots were scheduled to take off for a strike at Guada- 
lupe, Mindanao. The problems began even before 
takeoff. There were no belly tanks, and the weather 
was bad; then Major Payne briefed all pilots on fuel 
conservation after finding the planes’ gas tanks had 
not been topped off. Also, there were numerous de- 
lays on take-off, as other planes circled, landed, and 

*Major Harrison’s body was recovered Tagakpan in August 1946. 



parked on the field. Finally, more rockets had to be 
brought so that the planes were fully armed. 

Once airborne, there was difficulty in contacting the 
L-5 for target directions. Next, First Lieutenant Vic- 
tor D. Butts’ engine began to run rough and eat up 
fuel. Then it quit entirely. With no power, he went 
for a wheels-up landing in a field. Barely clearing the 
surrounding trees, he came in at 80 knots and, about. 
50 miles from Malabang, skidded safely to a stop. 
Forty-five minutes later, a band of eight guerrillas 
emerged from the trees. They then escorted him on 
a six-hour march through knee-deep mud to Sugud. 
From there he travelled by Army truck and a Cub 
plane to Malabang, finally flying back to Zamboan- 
ga the next day. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Butts’ wingmen wefe en- 
countering a series of problems. They were running 
on reserve gas tanks; there was a solid overcast that 
prevented identification of ground position; differing 
vectors (or none) were given on their radios; when they 
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found a landing strip they were not sure if it was in 
Japanese hands. 

By now, gas tanks were down to the final few gal- 
lons. Second Lieutenant Lawrence W. Lawson, Jr., 
picked out a narrow, winding road near Buge as his 
best chance. lour hours and 15 minutes after takeoff 
he came in with flaps down full and wheels up, skid- 
ding until his right wing hit a tree. Happily, he got 
out of the plane with no injuries. 

The same circumstance befell First Lieutenant John 
D. Stith. Our of gas, he came in for a belly landing 
at Bugos, hit a ridge in the ground and his plane went 
over on its nose. The location happened to be an Army 
supply dump, so he was given first aid for a cut on 
his forehead. It was then that he found out that a short 
but serviceable strip had been completed the day be- 
fore just a few hundred yards from his crash landing. 
The following day a PBY brought him back to Zam- 
boanga. 

Second Lieutenant Bernard Kramer was also in trou- 
ble. Thick clouds separated him from the rest of the 
flight; poorly charted mountains (rising to 9,200 feet) 
were all around him; the terrain below was blotted 
out; his fuel was now very low; and he could not turn 
on his emergency IFF. Finally he sighted a ship near 
Dipolog and headed for it. Rocking his wings violently, 
he circled the ship and put down in the water 100 yards 
from it. He immediately climbed out from the cock- 
pit and inflated his Mae West. A small boat from the 
ship brought him aboard unhurt. It was the USS 
Bootes (AK-99), an ammunition cargo ship, and the 
crew, including the captain, welcomed him by strip- 
ping him of all his flight gear for souvenirs. After this 
reception, he was passed on to a PC (submarine 
chaser), then to a LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry), and 
finally to a R4D (the Douglas Skytrain version of the 
civilian DC-3). This flight took him first to Peieliu, 
then to Tacloban, and back to Zamboanga at last. 

While all of these crash landings were taking place, 
Major Payne had radioed the remaining pilots who 
were in contact with him to " Stick with me and I'll 
get you there." Only one plane was able to stay with 
him as he found the way to the strip at Malabang. 
Slowly, other planes staggered in, one with 11 gallons 
of gas left, having flown the last 55 minutes on 39 
gallons. It had been a nervewracking day! 

The rest of June was quieter. Bombing and straf- 
ing runs, using 1,000-pound bombs, napalm, and 
rockets, hit a wide variety of targets on Mindanao. 
VMF-115 totaled 937*9 hours flown and 353 combat 
missions for the month. For the first time the squa- 
dron's war diary listed individual air-to-ground kill to- 



tals: 3 for Major Payne, 1 for Lieutenant Gudor* and 
12 for Captain Harold E. Segal. 

Again, VMF-115 was included in a citation. For the 
period 10 March to 30 June 1945 MAGs-12, -24 and 
-32 and all assigned squadrons received a Navy Unit 
Commendation * There was also an award of the Ar- 
my's Distinguished Unit Badge to MAG-12, as w'ell as 
a Philippine Republic Presidential Unit Citation which 
included VMF-115. 

July was a busy month. Even though effective 
Japanese resistance in the Philippines was at an end, 
VMF-115 flew a total of 1,136.8 hours and 393 combat 
missions. The principal focus was a series of preinva- 
sion sorties over Sarangam. Bad weather grounded or 
aborted in the air several days worth of missions. 

Lieutenant Lawson, after his difficult experiences 
in June, died from burns in a crash on 17 July. His 
wingman, Lieutenant Kramer, did not see his plane 
go down but observed a tower of smoke near the Del 
Monte airstrip. Landing there, Lieutenant Kramer 
went to the crash site. The plane had been complete- 
ly demolished, and its parts were strewn for a distance 
of a half-mile. The body was returned to Zamboanga 
and buried there. 

Squadron activity subsided in August. While hostiL 
ities ceased on 16 August, fighter cover and scramble 
alert missions were flown up to the end of the month. 
Total hours flown fell to 863.3 with 264 comb^ 
missions. 

On 14 August Second Lieutenant James L. Gless- 
ner, Jr., was airborne as fighter cover when his engine 
lost power. He ditched the plane at sea about 25 miles 
from his base, inflated his life-raft, and 20 minutes 
later a native boat picked him up, uninjured, for return 
to base. Four days later, 18 August, the squadron 
received a new commanding officer, Major Thomas M. 
Coles.** 

With the war over, VMF-115 remained at Zamboan- 
ga. September and the first three weeks of October 
saw T a spate of major personnel transfers, practice in 
acrobatics and low-altitude dummy gunnery runs, 
health and recreation trips to New Guinea, fuel con- 
sumption tests, and familiarization flights for new pi- 
lots. On 8 September the squadron traded in its 
FG-lDs for F4U-4s, and all pilots made test flights in 
their new planes*** 

♦For full text of citation, see Appendix D. 

♦♦Strangely, there is no mention of this change of command (nor 
of the end of hostilities) in the VMF-115 war diary, but it is noted 
in the VMF415 muster rolls (RefScc, Hist&MusDiv, HQMC). 

♦♦♦The new R2800-18W engine with 100 more horsepower gave 
this model a top speed of 446 miles per hour and a ceiling of 41,500 
feet. 
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A Move to China 

A whole new chapter for VMF-115 opened on 21 Oc- 
tober. On this day 26 officers and 19 enlisted men, 
comprising the forward echelon, left for North China 
via the Laoag Airfield on Luzon. The next day they 
staged out of Chimu Field on Okinawa. While at 
Laoag, Second Lieutenant Robert W. Colbert landed 
his plane, and as it was still rolling out on the run- 
way, it burst into flames. He jumped out, escaping 
with minor burns, but the plane was totally destroyed. 
The same day, 22 October, First Lieutenant Charles 
M. Jackson became separated from the rest of his flight 
during heavy weather enroute to Okinawa. Two des- 
troyers on the route were notified and began a search. 
No trace of him was found * 

The next stage of the squadron’s movement came 
on 24 October with a flight to Tsingtao, China. The 
following day 22 aircraft arrived at their final desti- 
nation, West Field, Peiping. On 30-31 October the 

♦There was an official finding of death by the Secretary of the 
Navy on 23 October 1946 



rear echelon sailed from Zamboanga aboard the attack 
cargo ship USS Hydrus (AKA-29) and the attack trans- 
port ship USS Sheridan (APA-51). A lengthy voyage 
took it to Samar Island, then to Manila Bay, then to 
Buckner Bay, Okinawa, and finally to la-Ku Bar in the 
Gulf of Chihli, Hopeh Province, North China. Upon 
arrival there, after some delays, they moved by train to 
Peiping. Thus, by 21 November, the entire squadron 
was reunited: 63 officers, 247 enlisted men, and 22 
F4U4s. 

The setting into which they moved was confusing 
and dangerous, for the Nationalist and Communist 
armies were locked in a struggle for the future con- 
trol of China. MAG-12 was sent in as pan of the III 
Marine Amphibious Corps whose primary mission was 
to supervise the surrender and repatriation of the 
630,000 Japanese troops and civilians in North Chi- 
na. 1 This assignment was quickly complicated when 
Communist troops began an irregular pattern of am- 
bushes, small firefights, and harassment along the vital 
railroad running from Taku to Tientsin to Peiping. 
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Such were the circumstances in which VMF-115 be- 
gan operations at Peiping on 1 November. The squa- 
dron war diary called this first mission “the initial Chin 
Huang Tao [Chinwangtao] Show of Strength Patrol.” 
These patrols continued throughout November, and 
the squadron also participated in a celebration of the 
170th anniversary of the Marine Corps on 10 Novem- 
ber. MAG-12 staged an air show over Tientsin, and 16 
planes from VMF-115 took part in it. 

On 8 December there was a similar “sky parade" 
over Peiping, Tientsin, and Ta-Ku. The rest of the 
month saw a continuation of patrols to Chinwangtao 
and the Peiping “25 mile area” all uneventful. For the 
month the squadron totaled 269 flight hours and 157 
individual flights* 

In January 1946 flight activity increased, although 
the patrols were routinely the same One exception 
occurred on 5 January when a Peiping reconnaissance 
patrol was believed to have been fired on by small arms 
near Liang-Hsiang. 

Major Coles’ tour of duty as commanding officer 
came to an end on 8 March, and for the next two 
months Captain Fred J. Gilhuly served as acting com- 
manding officer. Colonel Gilhuly later recalled this 
period: 

1 remember how difficult it was to keep the planes in com- 
mission. Early in 1946 cold weather caused problems in start- 
ing the engines. We had to drain the oil and heat the oil 
before putting it back in the engine. Engine heaters alone 
didn’t do the job. In the spring of 1946 dust was a problem. 

I think we changed engines with less than 100 hours. “Tech 
reps” from Pratt-Whitney and Chance Vought were help- 
ful in that they came up with an air filter for the engines. 

Maintenance was further complicated by the lack of 
trained personnel . Everyone was demobilized and sent home. 

. . our mam mission was keeping two ro four planes 
each up on the Peiping and Tientsin recon as well as the 
railroad on Chinwangtao patrol.** 8 

On 1 April VMF-115 was reassigned to MAG-24, and 
Major John E. Reynolds took over as commanding 
officer on 15 May. 

During this time the squadron flew regular reconnais- 
sance and “show of strength” patrols to keep check on 
Chinese troop movements and to discourage attacks, 
on American lives and property. 

When an emergency situation arose in Tsingtao ia 
early June 1946, the squadron was ordered there on 



*These figures were reconstructed as well as possible after a dis- 
astrous fire on 9 December destroyed all operation records- 

**ln Colonel Gilhuly’s comments he notes the death (not record- 
ed in the squadron’s war diary) of Second Lieutenant Arthur A- 
Roark, whose plane crashed and burned on 23 April 1946 near the 
airfield 



a standby alert to protect United States interests in 
the event of an attack by Chinese Communist forces. 

After three weeks of this duty, the squadron was 
relieved by VMF-218 on 2 July. The 1st Marine Divi- 
sion put on an Independence Day celebration featur- 
ing three formation passes over Tientsin on 4 July, and 
11 planes from VMF-115 participated with two other 
squadrons. 

From 13 August to 4 September, there was another 
tour of standby alert in Tientsin for six planes and 
eight pilots from the squadron, but no hostile action 
was encountered. Then, on 17 August, Major Harry 
B. Hooper came on board as commanding officer. 

On 10 October, 23 planes from VMF-115 left Nan 
Yuan Airfield, Peiping, to participate in a fleet 
problem at Tsingtao in Shantung Province. The exer- 
cise consisted of numerous interceptions of opposing 
aircraft and simulated strikes on opposing fleets for 
five days. One of these was a single strike led by Major 
Hooper on 14 October, which “even the air operation 
people of the fleet admitted was a very successful one. 
We evaded their combat air patrol, arrived directly over 
the fleet unopposed, and made simulated bombing 
and strafing runs on the ships that caused them much 
confusion and havoc among their personnel with low- 
level attacks” 3 

Inspections of VMF-115 were conducted 19-20 Oc£ 
"tober by Major General Field Harris and General A. 
A. Vandegrift, Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
November saw the completion of the squadron's Tsing- 
tao alerts, and still another commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gordon H. Knott, reported on 7 
November. December brought good news on Christ- 
mas Eve: the squadron was moving to Hawaii. 

In evaluating the China deployment of VMF-115, 
Colonel Hooper later made this comparison between 
the relative personnel stability of wartime and the fre- 
quent turnovers in peacetime: 

From May 1943 until October 1944 I was fortunate in be- 
ing able to form, train, and take [a] squadron overseas as 
its CO, an association with basically the same enlisted men 
and officers that lasted 18 months. We all knew each other 
and the capabilities of everyone We were a well coordinat- 
ed and highly efficient team. . . . 

During the China tour, VMF-115 was trying to operate with 
about 20 experienced NCOs and about 90 two-year new en- 
listees. This was brought about by the post-World War II 
discharge point system and could not be blamed on any- 
one. But to say that the squadron was at that time a fight- 
ing team would be stretching things. In November 1946 the 
Table of Organization for a VMF was changed and called 
for a lieutenant colonel as CO. Lieutenant Colonel Knorr 
was assigned to the squadron as CO, and I moved back to 
become XO. The squadron went through another shuffle 
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in the next month, and many of us with short China tours 
were transferred into - other units in the MAG, so that 
those with longer China tours could go back to the States 
with VMF-115. We were fortunate in that the tense situa- 
tion in China at that time did not develop into a shooting 
situation, because our squadrons were not reaJIjr ready in 
my opinion* 

Hawaiian and Stateside Duty 

During the last week of December 1946 the first 
and second flight echelons of the squadron left for 
Shanghai, and on 30 December VMF-115 was reas- 
signed to MAG-15. Starting 1 January 1947, the third 
flight echelon and ground echelon also moved by 
stages to Hawaii, where they arrived over the period 
23 January to 8 February. 

After settling in at MCAS Ewa* the squadron be- 
gan a normal peacetime training routine, a principal 
focus of which was participation in Pacific Fleet 
problems. Describing one such exercise which took 
place on 10 March, Colonel Knott later recalled: 

VMF-115 was assigned to the Air Force for island defense. 

We decided to hit the ‘’enemy" cask force at daw n. By hav- 
ing rwo flights, each consisting of rwo divisions of Corsairs 
led by one F7F night-fighter^ we felt the rwo night fighters 
could lead 16 Corsairs to the carrier by radar. The first divi- 
sion’s night-fighter made radar contact with the ‘'enemy” 
carrier about 45 minutes before dawn, which gave the Cor- 
sairs time to attack as planned. They arrived over the ‘’ene- 
my" carrier just in time to “shoot down” the “enemy" planes 
taking off 

Later, ar the critique of the exercise, the carrier air group 
commander publicly stated: “The Marines really caught us 
with our pants down” 

The second flight never reached the carrier as they hy a 
freak frontal action which blew the formation apart. 1 

Unfortunately, First Lieutenant Evan L. Selsor dis- 
appeared at sea during this flight. An extensive search 
revealed no trace of him. Other training consisted of 
tactics, gunnery, instrument and night flying, with 
some air spotting for naval gunfire support. 

There was a “surprising” increase in the availability 
of both planes and pilots during May. This enabled 
the squadron to run up a total of 1,120 flight hours 
that month, more than 500 hours higher than its besr 
month in North China. The highlight of operations 
for the month occurred when, on 26 May, VMF-115 
took part in a three-squadron, 44-plane aerial parade 
over Honolulu. 

Flight hours in June remained high, and the pilots 
were able to gain extensive experience with SCAR 
(sub-caliber aircraft rocket) and HVAR (high-velocity 
aerial rocket) ordnance delivery. Also during the 



month the squadron received a new commanding 
officer, when, on 9 June, Major Thomas O. Bales 
relieved Lieutenant Colonel Knott. His tour of duty 
was short, however, for he was relieved on 1 August 
by Lieutenant Colonel Monfurd K. Peyton, 

For the next two years, VMF-115 remained at Ewa, 
and the squadron’s workdays were filled with inten- 
sive training. Added to previously described operations 
were flights emphasizing group tactics, all-weather 
training, search and rescue, GCI (ground-controlled 
interception), “combat” air patrols, night strikes, car- 
rier qualifications, navigation, and a continuing ser- 
ies of joint exercises with Army, Navy, and Air Force 
units. 

The squadron's war diary provided an excellent ex- 
ample of how the unit conducted close-air-support 
training while in Hawaii. The tactical air control center 
(TACC) was simulated by group operations, using a 
VF1F radio set up for communications, and an R4D 
transport plane orbiting in the target area simulated 
the tactical air direction center (TADC). A pilor in an 
F4U-4 Corsair orbiting near the target acted as the tac- 
tical air controller (TAC).* 

After a thorough briefing by the intelligence officer 
on the target area, which was the island of Kahoolawe 
for all Marine close-air-support missions in Hawaii, the 
flight leader briefed the flight on tactics to be em- 
ployed, ordnance loads, and communications proce- 
dure, After the briefing, the flight would take off, and 
the leader would check in with the TACC, giving per- 
tinent information such as the number of planes, ord- 
nance being carried by the flight, etc. Arriving in the 
target area the flight leader would come up on the 
TADC net, reporting the number of aircraft, ammu- 
nition loads, and the flights position (normally an as- 
signed orbit point). The TADC would call the TAC 
and assign a mission for the flight, giving grid coor- 
dinates, type of target, ammunition to be used, and 
the target priority. The TAC repeated the information 
back to the TADC to ensure no errors had been made, 
and the flight leader would “Roger” for the transmis- 
sion , indicating that he also understood the mission 
assigned. After locating the target by referring to his 
grid map, the flight leader carried out the prescribed 
attack on order from the TAC. In many cases the TAC 
would mark the target with a rocket or a miniature 
smoke bomb. The flight normally carried out six to 

*The TACC was the principal air operations center for controll- 
ing all aircraft in tactical air operations. The TADC was an air oper- 
ations center under the TACC which directed aircraft functions of 
the tactical air center. The TAC was an officer in an airplane who 
coordinated close air support. 



eight close-air-support missions within an hour, after 
which they were cleared by the TADC to return to 
base. Enroute to home the flight leader reported to 
the TACC before landing, and immediately after land- 
ing the flight was debriefed by the intelligence officer. 

The policy of the squadron for most close-air- 
support flights called for a lead change after each mis- 
sion was completed. This afforded most of the pilots 
an opportunity to develop their map reading, radio 
procedures, and tactical leadership skills in a very 
realistic combat simulation exercise. 

Occasionally there were accidents and casualties. On 
16 February 1948, First Lieutenant George L. Wester- 
man was killed while participating in a practice dive 
bombing attack, when he failed to pull out of a dive 
and his plane struck the water and disintegrated. On 
15 April, First Lieutenant Parks J. Stallings experienced 
total engine failure on a routine training flight and 
he was forced to ditch his Corsair 12 miles at sea. For- 
tunately, he escaped injury and was picked up 35 
minutes later by a Navy crash boat. Another engine 
failure occurred on 18 May, while First Lieutenant 
Robert R. Van Dalsem was practicing simulated carri- 
er landings. He crashed m the trees at the edge of the 
field. Although the plane was demolished, he escaped 
with minor lacerations and burned legs. The squadron 
was not so lucky in another major accident. On 7 July, 
First Lieutenant John D. Petterborg lost his life in a 
crash while attempting a carrier landing. 

Major James A. Feeley took over as commanding 
officer on 11 May* He prepared VMF-115 for its next 
training exercise, which began when the flight eche- 
lon embarked on the escort carrier USS Rendova 
(CVE-114) on 7 August and sailed for the Midway Is- 
lands. Upon arrival there, 24 squadron aircraft were 
catapulted from the Rendova for a months training 
stint on the island, and then recovered by the Rendo- 
va for their return to Ewa .** 

A big shift in the life of VMF-115 occurred on 20 
February 1949 when preparations began for a change 
of station. Aircraft preservation work to prevent salt- 
water corrosion was the order of the day. Then on 28 
February a new commanding officer, Major Richard 
R. Amerine, took charge. On 12 March all of the squa- 
dron's planes were flown to Ford Island in Pearl Har- 
bor and loaded on the carrier USS Boxer (CV-21) the 
next day. The squadron sailed on 15 March and ar- 
rived at North Island, San Diego, California, oa 22 



♦Major Feeley was later a brigadier general a^d assistant ying corn,: 
mander, 3d MAW. 

♦♦While F4Us do not need catapults; they were- used in this in- 
stance. 



March. A little over a week later, on 30 March, VMF-115 
began an air and ground movement of the squadron 
to the Marine Corps Air Station at Edenton, North 
Carolina. By 1 April the flight echelon, consisting of 
pilots and 24 Corsairs, had arrived, and it was joined 
three days later by the ground echelon which came 
by train. 

At MCAS Edenton the squadron remained assigned 
to MAG-15, although part of the 2d Marine Air Wing 
now rather than under Air FMFPac. draining was start- 
ed at the new base, but there were difficulties with 
maintenance due to shortages of spare parts. When 
such problems arose, it brought into sharp focus the 
crucial role that the ground crews played in the effec- 
tive functioning of the squadron. 

The squadron was redesignated Marine Fighter 
Squadron 115 on 1 August 1949, and a dramatic new 
chapter opened on 16 September when its full com- 
plement of F9F-2 Panther jets was delivered. The 
Grumman Panther had a Pratt and Whitney J-42 en- 
gine which produced 5,570 pounds of thrust. It was 
armed with four 20mm nose-mounted cannons and 
could carry external ordnance in the form of 5 -inch 
rockets, 500-pound bombs, and napalm pods. With 
a top speed of 600 miles per hour and a service ceil- 
ing of over 50,000 feet, this single-place fighter was 
capable of functioning both as a carrier and as a land- 
based aircraft. 2 This acquisition made VMF115 the first 
fully jet -equipped squadron in the Marine Corps 

The transition to jets was not easy. This was dra- 
matically illustrated when the very first F9F-2 arrived 
earlier (22 July). As Colonel John B. Mass, Jr., latef 
recalled: 

[It] was flown in by a Navy ferry pilot He delivered the 
aircraft to the squadron, along with the operating hand 
books, and he was picked up about thirty minutes later by 
a SNB. None of the pilots in 115 had ever flown a jet. The 
squadron had no flight equipment, such as jet hard hats, 
and there was no simulator for the Panther at Edenton. 

The squadron commander. Major Amerine, checked out 
a football helmet from Special Services and had the squa- 
dron avionics section fashion it with a head set and fittings 
for an oxygen mask. Then the pilots read the pilot s hand- 
book pertaining to flight operations of the aircraft, and we 
were ready to fly. The MAG-15 executive officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Boyd O. Whitney, flew the aircraft first. He was fol- 
lowed by Major Amerine and then I, as executive officer of 
the squadron, flew the aircraft. Then the squadron opera- 
tions officer. Major Herbert Gomes, flew the plane. 

On his landing approach, the aircraft had excessive speed 
on the downwind kg of the pattern, so Major Gomes pulled 
the throttle back to idle. Turning onto the base leg and into 
the final, his speed was still too fast and the throtde remained 
at idle. At between four or five hundred feet above the 
ground,^nd in a nose high attitude, the aircraft began to 
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settle a little so Major domes added some power. The plane 
continued to settle and full power was added, and the en- 
gine finally wound up to full power about the time the air- 
craft settled into the ground, about three hundred feet short 
of the runway. The plane was badly damaged but Major 
Gomes was unhurt. 

Having never flown jets, Major Gomes, as well as the other 
pilots in the squadron, were not aware of the time required 
to get power on a jet engine after the throttle was advanced. 
Most of us thought power would be instantaneous as it was 
with a reciprocating engine 

From then on all pilots at Edenton assigned to a jet squa- 
dron had to go to Cherry Point for check-out sessions with 
the jet squadrons based at that air station 3 

Thus several detachments of pilots were sent to 
MCAS Cherry Point, North Carolina, for transitional 
familiarization flights with VMF-122 in the FH Phan- 
tom, the Marine Corps' first operational jet aircraft, 
and then the new Panthers. 

The vital part ground crews played in a squadron s 
operations was again underscored when the Panthers 
experienced a series of unexpected maintenance 
difficulties. The problems stemmed mainly from 
shortages of spare parts, lack of proper ground sup- 
port equipment, and the malfunctioning of equip- 
ment which was on hand. However, through dint of 
many hours of extra work by the squadron s engineer- 
ing department, VMF-115 managed to do “a certain 
amount of flying/’ 4 

Due to a delay in the arrival of critical spare parts, 
all flying was secured in the last week of January 1950. 
In order to get the needed parts in time for the squa- 
droris imminent departure for a major training exer- 
cise in the Caribbean, Operation Portrex, a plane was 
flown to the Grumman aircraft plant at Long Island, 
New York, to pick them up. 

On 31 January the advance echelon of VMF-115 left 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Virginia, on the USS 
Clarke County (LST-601) to assist Marine Service Squa- 
dron 15 in preparing a camp site at the Naval Station, 
Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico. They were followed on 
9 February by the flight echelon. The flight echelon s 
intermediate stop was Miami, Florida, but that night 
found 16 of the 24 planes in Jacksonville, Florida, 
while the other eight made it to Miami. 

The second leg of the trip was from Miami to Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, aided by the homing signal from 
a Consolidated flying boat PBY stationed midway 
along the route. The last leg was to Roosevelt Roads, 
where, after arrival, the squadron embarked on an in- 
tense ordnance and fighter tactics training period. 

During these exercises the F9F-2 proved to be “a very 
rugged aircraft and could out-maneuver all the op- 
posing aircraft.” 5 This evaluation was well demonstrate 



ed when a flight of F-84s attacked the field and were 
in turn attacked by two of the squadrons F9Fs* As 
the F-84s formed a Lufberry circle, one of the VMF-115 
pilots flew into its center and proceeded “to shoot 
them down one by one.” 5 Simulated attacks by jets 
against Ramey AFB were never intercepted, and GCI- 
directed attacks by the Panthers against propeller- 
driven fleet aircraft caused more “planes shot down” 
than the umpires' tables had space for. 

After this successful exercise, the flight echelon left 
Puerto Rico on 8 March. It was followed by the ground 
echelon which sailed for Norfolk on 15 March aboard 
the USS Whitley (AKA-91), an attack cargo ship; the 
transport USS Butner( AP-113); and the USS Cheboy- 
gan County (LST-533). 

On its return to North Carolina, VMF-115 was trans- 
ferred from MCAS Edenton to MCAS Cherry Point 
on 1 April. Three days later the squadron temporari- 
ly deployed once again to NAS Patuxent River, 
Maryland, in order to put on an air show for the Sixth 
Joint Civilian Orientation Conference at Quantico, 
Virginia. During the show, 90 percent of the rockets 
fired were on target, as the new jets demonstrated their 
proficiency as close -air-sup port planes. 

An operational readiness inspection on 17 May 
again produced 90 percent hits, and the squadron’s 
overall readiness to perform any mission was rated “Ex- 
cellent.” 

There were other shows and demonstrations in var- 
ious southern cities during May, and while returning 
from one of these, First Lieutenant William E. Register 
was killed on 21 May, when his plane went down from 
unknown causes. The grand finale to the squadron’s 
air show activity occurred when it gave a demonstra- 
tion on 17 June of close air support on fortified posi- 
tions for the President and Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The second half of 1950 saw a continuation of wide- 
ly varied activities for VMF-115. These were designed 
to increase the squadron’s skills in support of its 
primary missions which were formally defined as: 

(1) Establish and maintain local air superiority by destroy- 
ing enemy aircraft threatening our forces- 

(2) Interdict enemy air bases and surface communications. 

(3) Provide air support for amphibious or land operations. 

A secondary mission of the squadron was to aug- 
ment or replace naval air units aboard aircraft carriers.® 

A change of command echelon took place on 14 
August when VMF-115 was reassigned from MAG- 15 



♦The F-84 was powered by the Wright J-65 engine with 7,200 
pounds thrust, giving it a speed of 650 miles per hour and a 45,000 
foot ceiling. 




VMF-115 Historical Diary Photo 

An F9F of VM.Fl 1 5 approaches for a landing on the USS Roosevelt in November 1950. 



(which was transferring to El Toro) to MAG-11. On 11 
October, 23 planes took off for Miami, while the re% 
mainder of the squadron was airlifted in transports 
from VMR-153 and VMR-252. From there the entire 
squadron moved by air to NAS Guantanamo. At 
Guantanamo a severe tropical storm damaged the 
strip, requiring that the planes be secured. This forced 
cancellation of the scheduled carrier landing practice. 
On 23 October the runway was partially repaired and 
the squadron returned to Cherry Point, where on 27 
October Lieutenant Colonel Robert G. Owens, Jr., as- 
sumed command of the unit* 

The next month marked a historic moment for 
VMF-115 when it became the first Marine jet fighter 
squadron to qualify onboard a carrier. On 20 Novem- 
ber, the carrier USS Roosevelt (CV-42) was 50 miles 
off the coast of Norfolk, Virginia, and 18 pilots quali- 
fied without incident. This was followed by the entire 
squadron embarking for a six-day cruise on the carri- 
er, another first for a Marine jet squadron. 

While on the Roosevelt , the squadron practiced ad- 
ditional landings, flew daily tactical exercises with the 
three Navy jet squadrons on board, and stood CAP 



♦Lieutenant Colonel Owens later served as a major general, com 
manding the 3d MAW and then the 1st MAW. 



over the ship. These flights were often made imwinds 
of gale force with low ceilings. 

Returning to Cherry Point on 30 November, the 
squadron secured all flying in preparation for the 11 
December visit of the Inspector General of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The last half of 1950 saw a 75 percent turnover in 
the squadron’s pilots. At the close of the year the unit’s 
strength stood at 28 officers (including one from the 
U.S. Air Force) and 210 enlisted men, with 23 F9F-2B$ 
assigned. Flight hours for the six months totaled 
1,979.0. 

The year 1951 began with a combined air- 
defense— close -air- support exercise with the 2d MAW 
at Brown’s Island, a target area east of Jacksonville, 
North Carolina Later that month, on 25 January, a 
ferry mg flight to Rhode Island for new fuel cells result- 
ed in the crash and death of Second Lieutenant Carl 
W. Seppala. 

During the following months, the squadron con- 
tinued its pattern of training and demonstrations. Pi- 
lots went to the Naval Gunfire Spotter’s School and 
the Close Air Support School; there was practice in 
a low-pressure chamber; test firing of 20mm guns to 
improve output; and participation in amphibious ex- 
ercises, aerial parades, and “static displays” of the F9F. 
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On 28 May the squadron shipped out again for 
Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, where, during the 
month of June, it carried out training in simulated 
instrumcm flying, aerial gunnery, bombing, strafing, 
rocket firing (HVARs and SCARs), close air support, 
and combat air patrols. This intensive activity result- 
ed in the squadron breaking the record of flight hours 
logged in a single month by any Navy or Marine Corps 
jet squadron, when 2,308 flight hours were chalked 
up in 1,305 flights. 

Departing from Roosevelt Roads on 3 July, the 
planes returned to Cherry Point and immediately be- 
gan field carrier landing practice. This was followed 
by a move on 27 July to Quonset Point, Rhode Island, 
to participate in carrier qualification and fleet exer- 
cises aboard the U.S. carrier Tarawa (CV-40). 

As operations got underway on 31 July, the squa- 
dron lost Captain Raymond E. Gorton when his plane 
hit the water after being catapulted off the flight deck. 
The exercise ended on 10 August and all hands 
returned to Cherry Point, where VMF-115 received the 
first of the new F9F-4s. The increased performance of 
this model over the earlier Panthers was attributable 
to the Allison J33-AC6 engine. On 18 August, the 
squadron participated in a ground parade and review 
in honor of Major General Thomas J. Cushman, who, 
during the ceremony, presented a letter of commen- 
dation to VMF-115 for efficiency during the first half 
of the calendar year 1951. 

On 24 August Lieutenant Colonel Thomas M. Coles 
moved up from executive officer to commanding 
officer. This was his second such tour; he had com- 
manded the squadron six years earlier in China. 

The pattern of dose- air-support exercises, aerial pa- 
rades, demonstrations, rocket and gunnery qualifica- 
tions, and dive-bombing practice continued into the 
fall. Although VMF-115 was not committed as a squa- 
dron to participate in the Puerto Rican exercises dur- 
ing September-November, six of its pilots were 
assigned to VMF-223 on temporary orders to accom- 
pany that unit to the Caribbean for the duration of 
the maneuvers. 

Representatives of the Bureaus of Ordnance and 
Aeronautics visited the squadron on 7-8 September 
to experiment with a new type of aircraft gun lubri- 
cant. High -altitude gunnery flights were flown and 
it was found that the new type lubricant did not con- 
geal as rapidly as the one formerly used. As a result 
of this finding, the new lubricant was immediately dis- 
patched to Korea for use in combat by aircraft assigned 
to that theater of operations. 

During the early part of November, the squadron 



took pan in the Joint Civilian Orientation Conference. 
Besides various static displays, two close-air-support 
demonstrations were conducted on separate target 
*areas. The first consisted of an amphibious assault of 
company strength against a fortified position, coordi- 
nated with squadron aircraft making simulated bomb- 
ing and strafing runs on the landing beach, pill boxes, 
and ridgeline. The second was conducted at the Quan- 
tico impact area where live ordnance was used. For its 
role in the demonstrations, the squadron received a 
letter of commendation from Lieutenant General 
Franklin A. Hart. Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Schools. 

Then on 23 November, the squadron was alerted 
to prepare for overseas movement in January. The war 
in Korea, which had finally called VMF-115, had be- 
gun a year and a half earlier. 

On 27 June 1950, eight divisions of the North 
Korean People s Army had invaded South Korea. This 
was answered in part by the mobilizations of the 1st 
Marine Division (1st MarDiv) and the 1st MAW. By 
3 August Marine air had made its first strike against 
the enemy with eight carrier Corsairs. Gradually, the 
1st MAW built up to full operational strength, but 
it became obvious that additional squadrons would 
be needed. With its training now completed and the 
Korean front stabilized, VMF-115 was ready for its 
forthcoming combat assignment. 

Just at this crucial time, the squadron was forced 
to curtail sharply its flight operations. Mechanical 
problems had surfaced in the Allison engines of the 
F9F-4s, and they had to be grounded in December. 
Six F9F-2s from the 2d MAW were used until 29 De- 
cember when the reworked engines were delivered 
back to VMF-115. 

Korean Combat 

All hands went on a seven -day work schedule, and, 
on 15 January 1952, the squadron was detached from 
MAG-U and left by train for the West Coast. It ar- 
rived at NAS San Diego, California, on 19 January. 
Fortified for the rigors of the Korean winter by a brief 
period of cold-weather survival training at Camp Pickei 
Meadows, California, VMF-115 sailed from San Diego 
aboard the carrier USS Bataan (CVL-29) on 27 January. 

For the period 15 January to 10 February, while en- 
route to Japan, the squadron was attached to Air 
FMFPac, but on 11 February it became part of the 1st 
MAW when it docked at \bkosuka Naval Base. On 20 
February, with its ground equipment enroute to Korea 
on LSTs and its planes at Itami Air Base in Japan, 
VMF-115 was tranferred to MAG-33. 
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On 15 February an advance echelon was sent to K-3 
Airfield, near Pohang, Korea, to begin camp construc- 
tion, and on 26 February the squadron's first eight 
planes made the flight to K-3. After combat familiar- 
ization flights with VMF-311, a squadron well drilled 
on missions there, VMF-115 sorties began on 29 
February. 

The month of March found the squadron gaining 
rapidly in expertise as the sortie totals rose, and on 
18 March its last echelon of pilots and men arrived 
at K-3 from Itami. During this period missions were 
flown under the umbrella of VMF-311 operations, and 
by the end of the month, VMT-115 was flying about 50 
percent of the sorties assigned to both units. 

There were, however, numerous ordnance problems 
in firing ammunition. A field -fix was devised to drain 
the hydraulic fluid from the gun-chargers into a reser- 
voir and this solved that problem. Bomb loads in- 
creased from six 250-pound bombs to 500-pound and 
1,000-pound bombs, fuzed for detonation from in- 
stantaneous to six-hour delay. 

There was also a problem in maintaining 10 aircraft 
for the advance echelon in Korea while aircraft and 
engine checks were made by the rear echelon in Japan. 
This was solved by having pilots in Japan fly aircraft 
just out of check to Korea to replace aircraft ready to 
go into check. 

The daily sorties concentrated on interdiction 
bombing and strafing of rail cuts, road cuts, trucks, 
bunkers, bridges, boats, and railroad cars. On 3 March 
the first series of flights to test and evaluate the new 
Navy 2.75-inch “Mighty Mouse" rocket under actual 
combat conditions began. 

There were, of course, the usual dangers of war. 
Lieutenant Colonel Coles took off on 12 March on a 
solo strike. Later he remembered the flight: 

Our mission was to bomb a rail line and continue in a 
high speed strafing run straight ahead on a highly concen- 
trated anti-aircraft position. The shell I took in the nose of 
my aircraft, horn the curvature of the souvenir pieces of that 
shell that 1 still have, was more like an 80 to 90mm size and 
did more damage than a 37mm shell could have done. It 
blew off the nose section of the plane back to the firewall. 

The four guns were shaped like pretzels. One moment I was 
traveling in excess of 500 mph and the next I was going 180 
mph as if I had hit a brick wall It took me about 3 hours 
(seemed like) to make a 180 degree turn for home and out- 
run the mass of tracers and big, black, and horrible fiery 
red exploding fireworks Not too much later, I landed 
on a mud front line supply strip about 3 miles inside our 
own lines. As I turned off the runway I ran out of fuel. 1 

On 26 March, Second Lieutenant Gordon M. 
Hughes was killed in a midair collision, the squadron's 



first loss in Korea. Additionally, Captain Harry O. Tay- 
lor, also involved in the collision, lost control of his 
plane and was forced to eject. He fell into friendly 
hands on the ground and was able to return to the 
squadron. 

On 1 April, the Commanding General, Fifth Air 
Force, declared the squadron fully operational, and 
it commenced independent operations. Interdiction, 
reconnaissance, search- and -rescue, close-air-support, 
combat air patrol, photo-escort, and ferry flights filled 
the month. Tactics in bombing runs on rail cuts were 
altered by having each pilot “shallow out" his dive to 
about 20 degrees just before reaching the release point. 
This precluded a high “G” pullout and prevented 
mushing into a bomb blast while improving accuracy. 
These missions gave the squadron a real sense of con- 
fidence and, on 14 April, it voted to adopt the nick- 
name “The Able Eagles” 

The squadron suffered its second combat casualty 
on 20 April, when the plane of Second Lieutenant 
John S. Morgan was shot down while conducting a 
napalm attack. This tragedy was followed on 23 April 
by the death of Captain Robert W. Shirley. Just after 
takeoff he reported an explosion in his cockpit and 
complete power failure at 2,500 feet. Attempting to 
make a dead stick landing at the field, he crashed short 
of the runway. The cause was determined to be a 
failure of the engine compressor. Since this was the 
fourth instance of such a malfunction within two 
months, all squadron F9F4s were grounded by 
MAG-33 on 23 April. 

This pause in activity allowed the squadron to hold 
intelligence briefings, improve its living area, and or^ 
ganize a ground defense. It also received visits by 
Brigadier General Clayton C. Jerome, Commanding 
General, 1st MAW; Lieutenant General Franklin A. 
Hart, Commanding General, FMFPac; and General 
Holland M. Smith (Retired). 

With the engine problem still unresolved, VMF-115 
began exchanging its F9F-4s for F9F-2s on 12 May by 
ferrying planes to and from NAS Atsugi, Japan. This 
permitted the resumption of combat operations on 21 
May, and for the first time the squadron began using 
the ATAR (Antitank Aircraft Rocket) ordnance. 

The squadron’s engineering department had its 
hands full, because the 16 F9F-2s were received in “ex- 
ceptionally poor” shape: they found tools in the ple- 
num chambers, air lines missing, seats improperly 
adjusted so emergency ejection would have been im- 
possible, etc. However, on 11 June eight more F9F-2s 
were received in excellent condition from VF-52 and 
VF-111, which were returning to the United States. 
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The squadron executive officer. Major John W. 
Zuber, served a two-week stint as acting commanding 
officer from 20 May until succeeded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert C. Armstead on 6 June. 

Another fatality occurred on 14 June. The plane of 
Captain Howard D. Campbell, Jr., blew up shortly af- 
ter takeoff when the VT- [variable timed] fused 260- 
pound fragmentation bombs he carried exploded. 
Damage from the blast caused his wingman to bail 
out. 

This tragic event was the subject of widely diver- 
gent opinions as to the causes. The VMF-115 command 
diary reported that, following an investigation by 
MAG-33, “the decision was made that VT-fused 
bombs would not be hung on the Mark 55 bomb racks 
due to an unsatisfactory forward arming wire solenoid. 
Further use of this type fuse was also decided against 
until a more positive system is devised to prevent the 
arming of the bomb while on the aircraft during 
flight/' 2 

The command diary of MAG-33 gives a somewhat 
different impression. It notes that “the other ten air- 
craft [of VMF-115] were forced to jettison their 260 
pound fragmentation bombs when they became 
armed in flight. One bomb exploded 500 feet below 
the aircraft/' It then goes on to say: “VMF-115 ran into 
some ordnance difficulties with VT s. After thorough 
investigations, it w ; as found that proper safety precau- 
tions were not being followed, which has been cor- 
rected/ 1 

There were strong emotions among the pilots of 
VMF-311, which accompanied VMF-115 on this flak 
suppression mission against the airfields east of Pyon- 
gyang. Recalling this mission afterwards. Brigadier 
General Henry W. Hise dated the flight 15 June and 
judged it the “hairiest flight that we flew during the 
period 1 / He went on to give these details: 

We were carrying VT-fused bombs for the fust time in 
Korea. VMF-311 was the lead elemenr of the flight and 
VMF-115 had the last 12 to 16 aircraft Each of us was armed 
with four bombs. You could look out at the wing and sec 
each bomb's nose and fuse. We had the flight joined and 
were just passing through about 8.000 feet when I heard 
someone in the VMF-115 sections sate that [Captain Howard 
D. Campbell] had just blown up. His wingman’s jet received 
major damage from the blast and [he] was forced to bail 
out. [Soon] the news sunk in on me that Campbell’s VT 
fuses had malfunctioned and killed him. . . . 

We then went on to Pyongyang. Ail the 311 planes made 
the trip OK. Some of the 115 pilots who had seen Campbell 
explode went out to sea and jettisoned. It was about a 45 
minute ride to Pyongyang and they were long minutes. . . . 

Investigation revealed that the 311 pilots were not in any 
danger. Our bombs and fuses had been properly installed. 



The ordnance crew of 115 had improperly installed the arm- 
ing wires. The mission was a real exercise in decision-making 
and tension. 3 

Another member of VMF-311 on this tragic mission 
also has vivid memories of that day. Based on notes 
made at the time. Colonel John M. Verdi wrote: 

Twenty-seven minutes after Lead was^airbornc, a transmis- 
sion came over the air 

"Easter fiftecn-onc, this is sixtccn-rwo . Sixteen-onc 
just blew' up/' 

Riding wing on eleven -one (Hise), I felt a moment of un- 
belief, then a cold grip at the heart- I began to sweat. So 
did many others. 

"Sixteen -three, following the wreckage down . . . 

"Sixteen- rwo. this is fifteen-one. Is your airplane OK?” 

"I may have picked up fragments . . . engines running 
rough." 

"Roger, go back to K-3. Get rid of your ordnance in the 
jettison area." 

"Let's get rid of these damned things NOW!" 

"All my division, jettison bombs and return to base!" 

Back at K-3, debriefing was a subdued affair. An under- 
current of questions and answers among the assembled pilots 
received priority of attention. 

"H.D. Campbell? Is that right?" 

"500-pounder ... not a chance!" 

"Biggest piece was a wing panel" 

"Just a big flash , " 

"What about his wingman>" 

"Couldn't control the aircraft after he got feet wet/ 

“What did he do?" 

"Ejected over the bay. Fishing boat picked him up." 
"Chopper brought him in . . . he’s OK, injured but OK." 

•Two airplanes and a pilot 

“They were using one wire and no retainer plat‘d" 

"1 VhatT* 

Two more planes were lost in June, although no 
casualties resulted, and during the period 23-24 June, 
VMF-115 joined VMF-311 in a major fire attack on a 
power complex at the Chosin Reservoir. Although anti- 
aircraft fire on the missions was intense, the intended 
targets were thoroughly destroyed. This was the first 
time F9Fs had been massed for a strike of this type. 
Although the Panthers carried smaller payloads than 
the Corsairs and Skyraiders of MAG-12, their superb 
bombing results put to rest the doubts, held by some 
in the 1st MAW, about the jet's attack capability. 5 

A maximum surge effort of strike sorties on 11 July 
produced “the most outstanding day of operations" 
since VMF-115 had arrived in Korea. 0 In three succes- 
sive raids on the North Korean capital, Pyongyang, the 
squadron dropped 124 bombs totalling 54,000 
pounds, and 3,817 rounds of 20mm ammunition were 
expended in strafing attacks. On 16 July, Major Wal- 
lace G. Wethe assumed temporary command of* the 
squadron for a month. 
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An additional capability for the F9F-2 was devised 
by VMF-115 while in the field: the use of wing- 
mounted tanks for laying smoke screens. 

The VMF-115 command diary for August provided a 
comprehensive listing of its missions: 

The tasks of the squadron are to be prepared to provide 
adequate close air support through ability to deliver accurate 
dive bombing attacks, accurate glide bombing attacks, ac- 
curate rocket attacks and accurate strafing attacks; to be pre- 
pared to provide adequate air defense by ability to intercept 
and destroy all attacking enemy aircraft, to be prepared to 
assist in defending against enemy surface attack; to be pre- 
pared to operate from either a land base or carrier base; to 
be prepared to support offensive action by delivery of coor- 
dinated auacks against ship and land targets and delivery 
of attacks against the enemy's air forces; ... to be prepared 
to provide anti-submarine defense as directed; to be pre- 
pared to provide spotting for naval gunfire and shore artil- 
lery as directed; and to be prepared to furnish visual aerial 
reconnaissance. 

A strike on 4 August brought the war home in a 
personal way to the enemy’s hierarchy. Four squadron 
F9 Fs napalmed and strafed the private quarters of the 
Chinese Communist Force's general officers, resulting 
in its complete destruction with 10 or more other 
buildings left burning. 

On 17 August, Hurricane Condition One went into 
effect as 100-knot winds threatened. All planes and 
gear were secured in preparation. After experiencing 
some 40- to 50- knot gusts, however, flights were re- 
sumed two days later. 

The squadron received a new commanding officer 
on 18 August when Lieutenant Colonel Royce W. Coin 
relieved Major Wethe. 

VMF-115 bombing missions during August were in 
support of the 1st Marine Division; the 2d, 3d, 7th, 
and 25th Army Divisions; the U.S. IX and X Corps; 
the 2d ROK Corps; the 6th, 7th, and 9th ROK Divi- 
sions; and the 1st British Commonwealth Division. 

Another major strike against Pyongyang took place 
on 29 August. Three successive missions (with VMF-311 
and MAG-33) plastered the Munitions Bureau, the 
Ministry of Finance, and a locomotive repair shop with 
73,000 pounds of bombs despite intense antiaircraft 
fire. 

August also had squadron personnel preparing 
F9F-4 planes in Japan to replace the F9F-2$ being used 
in Korea. In spite of diversions from equipment short- 
ages and adverse weather, the squadron broke all of 
its previous Korean monthly operational records, run- 
ning up a total of 705 combat sorties and 1,256 com- 
bat hours. 

The following month saw a continuation of bomb- 
ing and strafing missions in support of various Unit- 



ed Nations ground units, but 10 September marked 
a black day for the squadron. A sortie of 22 planes 
hit enemy troop concentrations near Sari won. Com- 
pleting the strike, the flight was redirected to K-2 air- 
field at Taegu because of bad weather at the K-3 home 
base. Suddenly, fog enveloped K-2, reducing visibili- 
ty to zero. Accordingly, 16 of the Panthers headed for 
K-3 and made safe landings there, but the remaining 
six planes, flying in formation in poor weather, crashed 
into the side of a 4,000-foot mountain while descend- 
ing towards K-2. Killed were Majors Raymond E. De- 
Mers and Donald F. Givens, First Lieutenant Alvin R. 
Bourgeois, and Second Lieutenants John W. Hill, Jr., 
Carl R. Lafleur and Richard L. Roth. 7 

On 28 September, Lieutenant Colonel John B, 
Maas, Jr. (who had served as squadron executive officer 
two years earlier in Edenton), relieved Lieutenant 
Colonel Coin as commanding officer. In the follow- 
ing months VMF-115 continued flying daily combat 
missions as well as familiarization flights for newly ar- 
rived replacement pilots. The typical mix of squadron 
aircraft was 9 F9F-2s and 15 F9F-4s during this period. 

Then the cold, harsh Korean winter set in. All hands 
were issued thermal boots and other cold-weather gear^ 
and special lubricants were used to winterize the guns 
and feeders. 

On 3 December, VMF-115 lost another pilot. Second 
Lieutenant Donald F. Cottle, Sr., was last seen in a 
steep dive at low altitude over a target near Saigon 
(Korea), but a later search of the area revealed noth- 
ing. The rest of the squadron pilots maintained a 
heavy operational tempo, resulting in a new squadrori 
monthly record of 726 sorties. 

The beginning of 1953 brought two more casual- 
ties to the squadron. On 1 5 January, Captain William 
A. Higgins’ plane was hit by antiaircraft fire over 
Sinanju, and he crashed in the water. His body was 
never found. Four days later, Captain Hershel F. Her- 
bert, Jr., lost part of the right wing from his F9F-4 
while in a diving attack run. His aircraft exploded on 
impact with the ground, and a visual reconnaissance 
of the area by other planes in the flight failed to turn 
up any further information. 

On 1 February, VMF-115 received another new com- 
manding officer with the arrival of Lieutenant Colonel 
Stoddard G. Cortelyou. During the month, installa- 
tion of new bomb racks (Aero l4Bs) was begun, which 
increased significantly the ordnance loads that could 
be carried. The new racks allowed a plane to carry 
either six 500-pound bombs, or two 1000-pound 
bombs combined with two 500-pound bombs, or four 
90-gallon napalm tanks. 
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Photo courtesy of LrCol Lynn H. Stewart 

A flight ofVMF-U5 Panther jets is inbound to the squadron's K-3 home field in 195$. 



A flight on 26 March encountered two MiG-1 5s. 
One of the MiGs made a single pass at the Panthers^ 
but no damage was inflicted. 

On 27-28 March, VMF-115 launched a series of sor- 
ties with VMF-311 in support of the 5th Marines as 
they struggled up the muddy slopes in their fight for 
Outpost Vegas. By the end of the second day, with 
this intensive direct support, the 5th Marines had cap- 
tured Vegas. The air-ground team had knocked out 
the 358th CCF Regiment without any loss of aircraft.* 8 

The busy month ended with a new commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Joe L. Warren, coming on 
board on 31 March. 

April found the Able Eagles with more commit* 
ments than ever. Following a series of strikes in direct 
support of the 1st Marine Division in the Carson -Elko 
area, the squadron undertook a variety of interdiction 
missions on enemy supplies and shelters. On 17 April, 
there was maximum surge effort by MAG-33 and 
MAG-12 in support of the U.S. Army’s 7th and 3d In- 
fantry Divisions. While VMF-311 pounded one flank 
of the attacking enemy, VMF-115 poured its firepower 



*This brought a message of commendation from the command* 
ing general of the 1st Marine Division to the 1st MAW and its six 
participating squadrons. 



into the other flank. From 0455 to 1835 hours, mis- 
sion after mission was constantly flown. During this 
long day, “the jet squadron sorties record was broken 
[ll4] and 127.2 tons of bombs were expended.” 9 

On 18 April the squadron was visited by the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy for Air, Daniel Floberg, who 
was escorted by Major General Vernon E. Megee, com-, 
manding general of the 1st MAW. 

On 28 April, VMF-115 received 18 new F9F-5 Pan- 
ther jets. The F9F-5s were powered by the Pratt and 
Whitney J48-P engine with 6,250 pounds of thrust. 
They had a top speed of 579 miles per hour, and a 
ceiling of 42,800 feet. 

VMF-115’s flight activity for the month of April had 
been heavy, and both the 1,392.2 combat hours and 
839 combat sorties were new records for the squadron 

A change of pace from the daily close-air-support 
and interdiction missions occurred on 13 May, when 
the squadron joined VMF-311 in providing air defense 
for a practice landing exercise of RCT-5. 10 

Fierce ground battles again flared up in the Elka- 
Carson-Vegas area, and VMF-115 and VMF-311 once 
more teamed up for heavy joint strikes on 29-30 May 
in support of the U.S. Army’s 25th Division. 11 The 
traditional “fog of war” was well illustrated by repeat- 
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Maj John F. Bolt of VMF-1 15 became the first Ma- 
rine Corps jet ace with his fifth and sixth kills in July 
1 953, while serving with the USAF5 1st Fighter Inter- 
ception Wing. He also had six kills in World War II. 

cd evaluations in the squadron command diary, such 
as: “unassessed damage due to smoke” and “enemy 
position located at unknown coordinates” 

The squadron continued its aircraft turnover dur- 
ing May, as all of its F9F-2s and most of its F9F-4s were 
replaced by F9F-5s. 

On 5 June Lieutenant Colonel Lynn H. Stewart 
joined the squadron as commanding officer. His tour 
of duty got off to a lively start when, less than two 
weeks later, his Panther crashed due to a flameout 
while landing at K-3. Fortunately, he emerged unhurt. 

The squadron, although busy with combat missions, 



was proud to share in the honor when South Korean 
President Rhee presented the 1st MAW its second 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation on 12 June* 

At this time of the war, some of the pilots from 
VMF-115 were on temporary’ exchange duty with the 
Fifth Air Force. One such Marine was Major John F. 
Bolt, who had six “Zeroes” to his credit from World 
War II, and had already logged 89 Panther missions 
in Korea. Assigned to the 51st Fighter Interception 
Wing with its F86s, he shot down, in less than two 
months, his fifth and sixth MiG-15s on 11 July, to be- 
come the war's only Marine jet ace. 12 His achievement 
was the highlight in a series of MiG-15 kills recorded 
by VMF-1 15 pilots while on exchange duty. Starting 
with Major Roy L. Reed on 7 and 12 April, there then 
had been a score by Major Bolt on 16 May; another 
by Captain Harvey L. Jensen on 18 May; others by 
Major Bolt on 22, 24, and 30 June; and finally on 20 
July, two for Major Thomas M. Sellers (who was killed 
when later shot down in the same dogfight). 13 

Meanwhile the squadron continued with its daily 
routine of bombing missions in June, giving close air 
support to a variety of U.S. Army and ROK divisions. 
Antiaircraft fire was often reported as “intense and ac- 
curate”, and 10 of the squadron's planes were damaged 
by enemy fire during the month. 

During this period, the Fifth Air Force freed 
VMF-115 from its normal missions on the central and 
eastern fronts, in order to permit the squadron to sup- 
port the 1st Marine Division. Accordingly, combined 
strikes with VMF-311 were launched on 14 July in sup- 
port of the 7th Marines. A total of 20 Panthers un- 
loaded 34 tons of bombs and rockets from dawn to 
sunset. 14 The same scenario was repeated during the 
period 21-25 July as the Chinese mounted strong at- 
tacks against the 1st and 7th Marines in the Boulder 
City sector. 15 Because of bad weather, many of these 
were MPQ (ground radar-controlled bombing) 
flights.** 

The squadron also regularly undertook reconnais- 
sance, interdiction, close-air-support, and combat-air- 
patrol missions. For interdiction sorties, VMF-115 was 
using 500-lb. General purpose bombs fuzed for in- 
stantaneous nose and non-delay tail release at 
19-20,000 foot altitudes. These were unusually high 
altitudes for ordnance delivery, but were flown to avoid 
the intense enemy antiaircraft fire. 



*Sce Appendix D for foil citation. 

**The MPQ-2 and MPQ-14 in use represented a cniciaJ techno- 
logical advance in permitting all-weather bombing. It was the 
predecessor of the TPQ-lO that would later see heavy service in 
Vietnam. 



When Korean operations ended for the squadron 
on 27 July, the Able Eagles had rung up a total of 
9,250 combat sorties and logged more than 15,350 
combat hours* 

With the end of the war, VMF-115 began a training 
program to keep its pilots and ground crews in a high 
state of combat readiness. Throughout the fall and 
into the winter months, on a daily basis, VMF-115 
scheduled bombing runs using miniature MK-23 prac- 
tice bombs, combat air patrols, reconnaissance^ 
familiarization, and instrument flights. In addition^ 
there were flights scheduled by the Joint Operations 
Command for practice fighter-escort and close-air- 
support missions, as well as night searchlight bomb- 
ing and offensive-defensive air-to-air tactics. 

A major rotation of personnel took place, with ex- 
perienced pilots and senior NCOs leaving and regu- 
lar enlisted replacement drafts coming on board. 
Lieutenant Colonel James E. Johnson served as acting 
commanding officer for Lieutenant Colonel Stewart 
during the period 1-28 September, and then took 
command in his own right on 5 October. 

The start of 1954 brought many alerts for the squa- 
dron due to increased tensions associated with North 
Korean prisoner of war releases in the Pohang area 
On 20 and 22 January, all available aircraft were 
deployed temporarily to NAS Atsugi, Japan, and there 
the pilots stood by in a severe snowstorm on one-hour 
alert in case hostilities broke out again. On 26 and 
27 January the planes were sent back to K-3, but fly- 
ing was held to a minimum so that all aircraft would 
be in a ready material condition. The tedium of the 
times was reflected by command diary entries like, 
“Another month had gone by in DEAR OLD HAP- 
PY KOREA”, or “Another month closer to home.” 

On 8 February, the squadron lost one of its new pi- 
lots when Second Lieutenant Stephen X Ford crashed 
into the side of a mountain near Andong, while on 
a search mission for a missing Marine pilot. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert O. White assumed the 
duties of commanding officer on 1 March. During the 
month, a high level of aircraft availability enabled the 
squadron to fly more than at any time since the end 
of hostilities: 1,295.5 hours with 880 individual sorties. 

On 29 March MAG-33 took part in an air defense 
problem, and VMF-115 launched 28 combat an patrols, 
intercepting “everything from light monoplanes to 
F84s” 



*The crucial foie that 1st MAW had played in Korea was recog- 

nized when it was awarded the Navy Unit Commendation. As one 
of the wing’s most active squadrons, VMF-115 shared in this honor. 
See Appendix D for the full citation. 



The squadron began a new mission m April: fighter 
escort for F2H Banshees flying photographic missions 
north of the demarcation line. (These flights were res- 
tricted to an area at least three miles out to sea so as 
to avoid breaking the truce agreement.) 

On 22 April Lieutenant Colonel Whites F9F-5 ran 
out of fuel as he was about to land, and he crashed 
a half mile short of K-3. The plane was totally des- 
troyed, but he temporarily resumed his duties after 
only six days in the hospital. On 23 May Lieutenant 
Colonel White had to return to the hospital, and on 
6 June, Lieutenanr Colonel Dean S. Hartley, Jr., moved 
up from his assignment as squadron executive officer 
to take command for a month. 

Bad weather in June and July cut heavily into flight 
operations. It caused the cancellation of air missions 
planned for MarLEx IV, an amphibious training exer* 
cise scheduled for 16 June, and for a fire power demon- 
stration at K-13 slated for 27 July. 

Squadron strength during this period stood at 40 
officers and 183 enlisted with 23 F9F-5s assigned. 

On 14 July, Major William I. Taylor became the 
newest VMF115 commanding officer. The routine of 
flight checks and familiarization flights for new pi- 
lots, combat air patrols, and training sorties continued, 
and on 26 August the Able Eagles were honored by 
a visit from General Lemuel C. Sheppard, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. 

The latter pan of 1954 brought extremely cold 
weather and a series of accidents as new pilots con- 
tinued to join the squadron. Second Lieutenant Eu- 
gene R. LaPreese was killed on 19 October during a 
close-air-support mission, and on 27 December First 
Lieutenant John M. Pei^was lost Qn a routine instru- 
ment flight. 

Winter weather continued to be a severe problem 
as 1955 began, and only about half of the 28 aircraft 
assigned to the squadron were “up” for flying. When 
tactics- training flights were not possible due to the 
weather, pilots maintained their proficiency with in- 
strument flying. On 30 January, during one of these 
foul-weather flights. First Lieutenant Jimmie D. Lester 
failed to return to base during a heavy snowstorm. No 
trace was found of him.** 

As spring 1955 finally arrived, preparations began 
for the squadron s long-awaited move out of Korea. 
Flight operations ended on 11 April, and on 17 April 
an advance echelon of the squadron left their old 
familiar base at K-3 for USNS Iwakuni, Japan. The 
main body of the squadron embarked on transport 
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?*On 28 March Lieutenant Lester was declared dead 



